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THE QUARRELS OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

Formal portrayal of contemporary "characters" seems to lead 
inevitably to the mingUng of ethical types and representatives 
of the social orders and professions. The Characterisms of 
Vices and Virtues, so popular among seventeenth-century readers, 
are soon broadened to include not merely the embodiments of 
moral excellences and defects but all classes of men from prince 
to bum-bailey. In Sir Thomas Overbury's pages the Lawyer, 
the Yeoman, the Franklin, the Scholar, divide attention with 
the Proud Man, the Covetous Man, the Good Wife, the Devilish 
Usurer. As with "characters," so with "humors." Ben Jon- 
son's Epicure Mammon — as notable a blending of avarice and 
gluttony as Chaucer's Pardoner — rubs elbows with Alchemist, 
Pastor, Tobacconist, Lawyer's Clerk. Now let us range backwards. 
In Dances of Death, Nun, Friar and Merchant are found side by 
side with Miser and Glutton. The English Moralities couple with 
especial unction the personified abstraction and the specialized 
type. In The Three Ladies of London Merchant and Artificer 
make advances to Lady Lucre, and Simplicity appears in a Miller's 
guise; in Impatient Poverty the Simimoner is a fit fellow for a host 
of Vices; in The Satire of the Three Estates Chastity is rejected by 
Abbot and Parson, but is welcomed by Sowtar and Tailor, Flattery 
takes a Friar's form. Falsehood and Deceit are "leiders of the 
Merchants and sillie crafts-men." The natural aUiance between 
morality and class-satire was immeasurably strengthened, in the 
Middle Ages, by the then universal habit of mind which reduced 
all conceptions of right and wrong to fixed formulas and which 
combined these formal categories of the Sins and a systematic 
survey of the evils of every calling. Thus the English Gower 
in his Mirour, the German Hugo von Trimberg in his Renner, 
and the many French authors of £tats du Monde. The bond 
between class-types and the Deadly Seven is cemented by Lemg- 
land, when he pictures Wrath as a sometime Friar, Avarice as a 
Merchant's Prentice at Wy and Winchester, and Sloth as a Priest 
and Parson for thirty winters. And so Chaucer, once in the grip 
of the Parson's penitential,^ blends dextrously Sins and social 

' It is easy to show that the parallels between the Parson's Tale and the 
stories of the other Pilgrims are limited to the latter half of the collection. 
But more of this in a forthcoming discussion of the order of the Tales and the 
place of the so-called C Group. 
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types by making the representative of each class the exponent of 
the very Vice that he explicitly and implicitly condemns in his tale.^ 
The literary motif of clash between precept and practice is in 
no way Chaucer's monopoly. The painter of vice, heavily tarred 
with his own stick, has always been the butt of the satirist. In 
Juvenal's Second Satire it is the morahst who is most corrupt: 
the creature "surfeit-gorged and reeking from the stews" chooses 
abstinence for his theme; the rebel complains of sedition, the rob- 
ber affects to hate a thief, the red-handed denounces murder; 
the incestuous emperor restores the bitterest laws against the sins 
of the flesh. It is the Maenius of the Third Satire of Horace's 
First Book who points the finger at Novius the Usurer, his spirit's 
double. False-Seeming of the Roman de la Rose (11423 f.) doubly 
anticipates Chaucer's Pardoner by preaching against abstinence, 
though he loves good dishes and bright wine, and by exalting 
poverty, though his bags overflow with coin. In Swift's Beasts' 
Confession brutes and men are redolent of the faults that they 
condemn most loudly. Your Parolles and Panurge, cravens both, 
are quickest with taunts of cowardice. Your canting philosopher. 
Square, is as vulnerable as poor Tom Jones. The scourger of 
snobs craves on Pall Mall the company of a duke. All this is not 
merely the irony of the humorist, it is simple truth to life. 
Your drunkard hiccoughs potent imprecations against a drunken 
world. He who wears the scarlet letter upon his heart reveals 
to others the yawning depths of their guilt. Barclay gives a place 
in his Navy (Ship of Pools, I, 112) to 

Folys blynde, mad Jugys and injust 

Whiche lightly noteth another mannes faute, 

Chastynge that synne, whiche theyr owne myude doth ruste 

By longe abydynge. 

A greater even than Chaucer has spoken the same true word. 
The Canterbury pilgrims show, like Ophelia's ungracious pastors, 
"the steep and thorny road to heaven" and tread themselves 
"the primrose path of dalliance." What adviser recks his own 
rede? ^^ 

^ See everywhere in my article on "Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins," 
Publications of Modern Language Association, March, 1914. 

^^ Nowhere is Chaucer's irony more amusingly illustrated than in the 
Doctor-Pardoner Link. The Physician, upon completing his glorification of 
purity in the person of Virginia, is commended by the Host for those very 
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All this by way of necessary preamble to our present theme, "The 
Quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims." No phase of that four- 
teenth-century journey displays more amply Chaucer's regard for 
class-satire and his frequent combination of this with the ironical 
illustration of the Sins of each social order than these clashes 
between the representatives of traditionally unfriendly vocations. 
Though the contests between Friar and Summoner, Manciple and 
Cook, Miller and Reeve are, each and all, demonstrably typical 
of their respective classes, yet only in the case of the first of these 
encounters has the conventional character of the class-feud won 
the attention of scholarly readers; and even here much that is 
significant has escaped its meed of comment. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt, who had a most provoking habit of saying 
every man's best things a century before, remarked long since of 
the quarrel between Friar and Summoner: "The ill humor which 
shows itself between these two characters is quite natural, as no 
two professions at time were at more constant variance. The 
regular Clergy and particularly the Mendicant Freres affected a 
total exemption from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, except that 
of the Pope, which made them exceedingly obnoxious to the 
Bishops, and of course to all the inferior of&cers of the national 
hierarchy." This theme of strife between seculars and regulars 
has been amply illustrated by the late lamented Fluegel with a 
score of citations from the Roman de la Rose, Wyclif, Gower, con- 
temporary satires and canonical decrees;' and has been clearly 
discussed by Professor Root.^ As Chaucer specifically indicates 
in the Summoner's Tale, one ground of quarrel between the organi- 
zations lay in the right of both friars and possessioners to admin- 
ister confession; and many other points of difference fill the stories 
to the brim with class-satire. The professional character of the 

drinks and lectuaries that stimulate lust in the Merchant's Tale (E 1807 f.). 
Too daring is the mockery which invokes the blessings of the Virgin upon pills 
and potions fatal to virginity and which riots in the ambiguity of the "referen- 
tial oath," "By Saint Runyon" (see N. E. D. s. v. "runnion"). But all this 
covert ribaldry must find its explanation in a larger space. 

» JEGPh., I, 133-135: Anglia, XXIII, 225-237, XXIV, 469-472. 

• Poetry of Chattcer, 244-245. Compare also Cutts, Parish Priests and their 
People in the Middle Ages in England, 1898, pp. 374 f.; Trevelyan, England in 
the Age of Wyclif e, Chap. V. 
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contest between two typical representatives of the warring classes 
is generally recognized. 

What is not generally recognized is the place of this clash in 
Chaucer's elastic scheme, which rests on the wide appeal of formal 
morality to the fourteenth-century layman. And here I need add 
only a little to the discussion in my Deadly Sins article. In 
Langland the strife between friars and beneficed clergy aptly 
exemplifies Wrath {Piers Plowman, B V, 136 f.):- 

And now persones han parceyved that freres parte with hem, 

Thise possessioneres preche and deprave freres, 

And freres fyndeth hem in defaute, as folke bereth witnes, 

That whan thei preche the poeple in many place aboute, 

I, Wrath, walke with hem and wisse hem of my bokes. 

Thus thei speken of spiritualte that eyther despiseth other. 

Til thei be bothe beggers and by my spiritualte libben. 

Or elles aile riche and riden aboute. 

I, Wrath, rest nevere that I ne moste folwe 

This wykked folke, for suche is my grace. 

Now there seems no doubt that Chaucer, fresh from the theme of 
Pride in the Wife of Bath's contribution, has, like Langland, the 
intent of illustrating Wrath. His Friar, who can rage like a 
whelp, "made alwey a maner louring chere upon the Somnour," 
and his Summoner, he of the "fyr-reed cherubinnes face," "quakes 
for ire like an aspen leaf" and curses and beshrews the Friar, 
consigning all his kind to hell. In entire accord with Chaucer's 
consistent opposition of precept to practice, the tales of the two 
worthies expose the varied evils of the very Sin that their persons 
and their prejudices typify so accurately. The application of 
the Friar's Tale of the Cursing phase of Wrath is clearly revealed, 
as I have shown, by the absolute agreement between the story's 
outcome and the nemesis that the Parson metes out to the Curser 
in his Wrath section (I, 618 f.), and by the addition of a large 
element of poetic justice to the version that we meet in Herolt's 
"Maledicere" exemplum and elsewhere. In Chaucer's variant, 
curses react upon the head of a cursing Summoner, who invokes the 
devil against everyone, even himself (" the foule feend me fecche!"), 
just as in a story from fitienne de Bourbon,^ unnoted in this con- 
nection, a Besanjon knight, giving himself to the devil in an 
imprecation, meets two devils in human form, who after much 

' Anecdotes Historiques, 1877, 383. 
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speech ultimately carry him off. Chaucerians have not remarked 
that the motif of the Summoner's Tale bears a superficial likeness to 
that of the sixth story of Bandello's first book — in both, a sick man 
grimly mocking a friar-confessor, with the invalid's anxious wife 
hovering in the background — but the English narrator's sympathies 
are with the angry sick man, not with the friar, and his denouement 
is quite unlike the Italian's ending. The story of the Summoner 
is the only one of all Chaucer's illustrations of the Sins that is not 
used by Gower or by the example-writers to visualize the same 
Vice. The absence of parallel moralizing in this single case is 
the less significant as no very close analogue to this narrative has 
as yet been discovered. But in no one of the Sins stories is the 
author's intent so evident — "unmistakable," I should write, if 
everybody had not mistaken it. Here is double irony: in the 
setting, a furious Summoner producing a narrative against his 
most obvious Vice; in the tale itself, a frenzied friar running ridicu- 
lously counter to all his own counsels against Anger. The profes- 
sional quarrel typifies Wrath, the two churchmen themselves 
incarnate Wrath, the two stories are exempla of Wrath that knows 
no bounds; and, moreover, so that no one may miss the meaning, 
the mediaeval poet introduces into the heart of the Summoner's 
Tale a long morality derived partly from the Parson's sermon 
against Wrath, but chiefly from Seneca's De Ira. These are the 
words of the Summoner's friar (D 2005-2010): 

Ire is a sinne, oon of the grete of sevene, 
Abhominable un-to the god of hevene; 
And to him-self it is destruccion. 
This every lewed viker or person 
Can seye, how Ire engendreth homicyde. 
Ire, is, in sooth, executour of Pryde. 

And so on for nearly a hundred lines. Now listen to the "lewed 
viker or person" (I, 564, 534): "Of this cursed sinne of Ire cometh 
eek manslaughtre. And understonde wel, that homicyde, that 

is manslaughtre, is in dyverse wyse And as wel 

comth Ire of Pryde as of Envye; for soothly, he that is proude or 
envious is lightly wrooth."' Thus the social and the ethical meet 
and mingle. 

' In the light of the friar's reference to "every lewed viker or person," is it 
not likely that Chaucer, at the time of writing the Summoner's Tale, had 
already decided to assign this Sins material to his Parson? 
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Our generation, babbling of Chaucer's artistry and perversely 
closing its eyes to a moral intent so frequently clear to view, is quite 
as far away from the fourteenth-century mind, as the men of the 
Middle Ages, who moralized the Metamorphoses and allegorized 
the jEneid, were alien to the classical genius. Chaucer thought 
and wrote in terms intelligible to men always "conscious of moral 
preferences" and deeply versed in Gower, Langland, WycKf, and 
later in Lydgate. Who is nearer to the poet, the modern who 
misses the many moralizings of his Pilgrims or else deems them 
scarce pardonable aberrations, or Stephen Hawes {Pastime of 
Pleasure, canto XIV): 

And after Chaucers all abrode doth shewe 
Our vyces to dense; his depared stremes 
Kyndlynge our hertes wyth the fyry lemes 
Of moral vertue, etc. 

If the professional and traditional coloring of the quarrel between 
the Friar and the Summoner has been appreciated, the typical 
elements in the other encounters of the Pilgrims have escaped all 
attention. The Cook and the Manciple contend not by chance, 
but because the one is a cook and the other a manciple. The 
New English Dictionary's many references to the Manciple and his 
vocation show that, from the thirteenth century to the latest 
account of the cuisine of an English college or law-inn, this buyer 
of victuals is always associated with cooks and kitchens. In the 
Ancren Riwle (p. 214) the glutton is described as "the fiend's 
manciple," for "he sticketh ever in the cellar or in the kitchen." 
Milton, in his Reformation in England (II, 84) pictures the glut- 
tonous churchmen of his day as "furnished with no more experi- 
ence than they learnt between the cook and the manciple." Seven- 
teenth and nineteenth-century citations show that for several 
hundred years the manciple of Queen's College, Oxford, has pro- 
vided a boar's head for the Christmas feast. Twice in Charles 
Lamb's Essays of Elia the manciple is mentioned as a sort of master 
cook ("Old Benchers in the Temple" and "Oxford in Vacation") 
as indeed he seems to be fifty years later at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Nothing then could be more natural than a quarrel 
between this overlord of the Temple kitchen and his underling, a 
Temple cook. 

But the Cook of London is not a servant at the Temple. As 
Chaucer makes evident (A 4345 f.), he is the keeper of a cook- 
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shop, a member of the "craft of vitaillers" like his own Perkin, 
one of the loud-mouthed crew that cried their pies and pigs and 
geese at Westminster Gate or clattered their pewter pots in East 
Chepe in the da3rs of Langland, Occleve and the London Lickpenny/ 
and on Pye Corner, three centuries later, in the time of Robert 
Conscience.* The public cook-shop in London on the river bank 
was well known even in Henry II's time. William FitzStephen 
teUs us: "There eatables are to be found every day, according to 
season, dishes of meat, roast, fried and boiled, great and small 
fish, coarser meats for the poor, more delicate for the rich, of game, 
fowls, and small birds.'" The Cook's rascaUties were curbed by 
strict laws. The Liber Albits^° records that victuallers shall not 
keep their meat till it is spoiled and shall sell at reasonable prices — 
not more than a halfpenny for a pie, not more than a penny for 
putting a capon or a rabbit in a crust. These laws the shopman 
often managed to evade, as is amply shown by Gower's protest 
in his Mirour'^ against short-weight loaves, bread-prices boosted 
by the storing of grain, lean beef, spoiled game, vile beer. That 
Roger was as frequent an offender as any, we know from the Host's 
words (A 4345 f.): 

Now telle on, Roger, loke that it be gode; 
For many a pastee hastow laten blood, 
And many a lakke of Dover hastow sold 
That hath been twyes hoot and twyes cold. 
Of many a pilgrim hastow Cristas ciirs, 
For of thy persly yet they fare the wors, 
That they han eten with thy stubbel-goos; 
For in thy shoppe is many a flye lops. 

Surely there was every reason for manciples, large buyers of victuals, 
to quarrel with cooks and cook-shops. That they did so quarrel 
is demonstrated by the striking evidence of middle-fifteenth- 
century Oxford records.*' On March 20, 1449, the manciples and 

' See Piers Plowman, B 225, Occleve, Male Regie, 177 f., and London Lyck- 
fenny, stanza 12. 

' See Robert Conscience, A° 1683, Harleian Miscellany, I, 47. 

•See FitzStephen's "Description of the Most Noble City of London" in 
Morley's edition of Stow's Survey, p. 25. 

^0 Liber Albus, pp. 715-718 (Rolls Series, Munimenta GildhaUae, III, 273). 

" Mirour de l'Omme,'259Sl-26&)i, discussed by W. W. Comfort, The Nation, 
March 20, 1913. 
" Munumenla AcademicajOxon., 11, 588-590, Rolls Series, 1868. 
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food-dispensers of the colleges and halls of the University appeared 
before the Chancellor and declared on oath that the bakers of 
Oxford make bad bread and of light weight (panes male-paste in 
substantia, colore et sapore, necnon minus ponderantes) and they 
give only twelve to the dozen to clerks but thirteen to townsmen; 
that the beer of the town is weak and unwholesome; and that cer- 
tain persons buy up all the sea-fish and retail it at an exorbitant 
price." A strong case, but between Cook and Manciple it was 
diamond cut diamond. The victualler, too, had his grievance 
against his sharp customer, as Chaucer, the vintner's son, fully 
recognized. Says Host to Manciple of the Drunken Cook (H 69-75) : 

But yet, maunciple, in feith thou art to nyce, 
Thus openly repreve him of his vyce. 
Another day he wol, peraventure, 
Reclayme thee, and bringe thee to lure; 
I mene, he speke wol of smale thinges, 
As for to pinchen at thy rekeninges, 
That wer not honeste, if it cam to preef . 

Of all the pilgrims the Cook, as victualler, has had, of course, 
largest experience with these unscrupulous reckonings of the buyer 
of victuals. Chaucer delights in just such fineness of point. 

Before we consider the Manciple's rebuke of the Cook, it is 
necessary to make a seeming digression to the little passage of 
arms — we can hardly call it a quarrel — between the Host and 
Hodge. In lines recently quoted (A 4345 f.) Harry Bailly points 
out the Cook's lapses as a victualler, and Roger retorts by threat- 
ening to tell a tale of an "hostileer." Another clash of trades! 
The anonymous historian of the Victualling Guilds in The Times 
(London), Monday, June 8, 1914," points out the reasons for con- 
tention between hosteler and victualler — evidence all the more 
convincing because it is offered without any thought of their 
encounter on the Canterbury Road. It seems that originally 
the hostel afforded to man and beast only lodging without food and 
drink.i^" The Liber Albus (p. 721) directs that no Hosteler shall 
make bread, but shall buy it of the Bakers; and that the Con- 
stables and Bedels shall have power to search Herbergeours and 

" I am indebted to my friend, Professor W. H. Hulme, for sending me this 
admirable article. 

"" See many references in Rogers' Agriculture and Prices (I, 39, 138, 506), 
cited by Furnivall, Temporary Preface, p. 41. 
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Hostelers to see that they sell no victuals in their hostels. " Chau- 
cer, on the other hand, makes it clear," so writes the Times con- 
tributor, "that at the Tabard, in Southwark, both food was served 
and wine was drawn in the same house. That, however, was prob- 
ably because the Tabard was in Southwark, where, in the four- 
teenth century, it was the constant grievance of the Victuallers 
that many members of their various crafts 'repaired to the vill 
of Southwark' for the purpose of 'eschewing the punishments of 
the City,' the authorities of the city being forbidden by the Court 
of the Marshalsea to arrest and to punish offenders or to exercise 
any jurisdiction there.''^' Therefore a clash between Southwark 
Hosteler and City Cook must have seemed to the fourteenth 
century reader inevitable. Let us follow our suggestive Times 
writer for yet a little space. "It may be then that the Tabard with 
its accommodation for nine and twenty guests and 'great cheere' 
for all of them was, by virtue of its exemption from the civic 
ordinances and restrictions, a better place of entertainment than 
the contemporary inns of the city. Be that as it may, it is plain 
that the pilgrims did not anticipate that they would fare equally 
well all along the open road, for a cook was of the company, and 
Chaucer distinctly indicates that he was there to give his ser- 
vices to his companions [The Burgesses]." 

We have seen that a Manciple chiding a Cook fulfills the condi- 
tions of contemporary trade-relations. And the purchaser assails 
the enemy of his class with the weapon of an ancient tradition. 
Indeed class-satire may be said to have its beginnings in an attack 
upon the Cook, for he is certainly the oldest of all social types in 
comedy. The butt of Megarian farce, he is pilloried in the New 
Comedy and in the plays of Plautus as a thief and a glutton.'* 
In the Middle Ages his intemperance becomes proverbial,'^ and 
is thus assailed by Barclay {Ship of Fools, II, 92) :- 

'^'' See Unwin, Gilds and Companies of London, 1908, pp. 134-135. 

" Athenaeus, Book IX, teems with references to the Cook's r61es of thief 
and glutton in the New Comedy, notably in Euphro's Adelphoi and Synepheboi 
(Koch, III, 317, 322). In the Psendolus (791, 850 f., 895) and Casina (720) 
of Plautus, the Cook is a thief, and in the Aulularia (363 f.) he is a glutton. 
Compare Rankin's monograph, The Role of the Magciroi (Cooks) in the Life 
of the Creeks, Chicago, 1907. Mr. Lester M. Prindle, of the University of 
Vermont, to whom I am indebted for these references, is making a detailed 
study of traditional types in classical comedy. 

" Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 22. 
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They (Cooks) ar nat content amonge themselfe to spende 

Theyr maysters goodes in suche lyke glotony, 

But also for other glotons they do sende 

And strange dronkardys to helpe out theyr vylany, 

By whose helpe they may the vesselhs make dry, 

And he that hath way to drynke at eche worde 

Amonge these caytifs is worshyppyd as a lorde. 

No student of traditional types is surprised by the swinelike 
drunkenness of Chaucer's Cook and by the rebuke that his "heavi- 
ness" invites. 

Between the Friar-Summoner and Cook-Manciple quarrels lies 
this great difference. In the case of the first, the churchmen's 
tales are as brimful of class-rivalry as their prologues; in the case 
of the second the quarrel is healed before the Manciple begins his 
story, hence there can be in this no place for a professional feud. 
The narrator concerns himself therefore with the two other motives 
that divide with class-satire the dominance of the Canterbury 
collection, the Deadly Sins and the woman-question. The Man- 
ciple's contribution is an admirably human example of the master's 
ironical method of illustrating the Vices. Very sharply defined 
is the contrast between the Manciple's own chiding tongue that 
riots among the very epithets forbidden a chider of drunkenness 
by the Parson (I 623 f.) and the rebuke to wicked speech implicit 
in his tale of Phoebus and the Crow (that had served the same ethical 
purpose in Gower's Confessio) and explicit in his long morality 
(H 309-361) against "muchel speking yvel-avysed." Moreover 
the inevitable theme of the relation of the sexes finds large illus- 
tration both in the story of cuckoldry and in the labored analysis 
of a futile and fatal jealousy (H 145-195).. In the deliberate 
treatment of these two absorbing problems, the preliminary 
quarrel is quite forgotten. 

The strife between Reeve and Miller is thoroughly traditional. 
In order fully to appreciate the relation between these worthies and 
their reasons for war, we must regard for a moment the functions 
of each. A survey of the duties of the Reeve is made easily possible 
by Miss Lamond's excellent edition (1890) of Walter of Henley's 
Husbandry with other mediteval tracts on Agriculture — a book 
that should be in every Chaucer library. From the anonymous 
treatise in Anglo-French, Seneschaticie, we learn that, under the 
lord of the manor, are three officers (pp. 84 f.): the seneschal or 
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steward, incidentally described at some little length in Chaucer's 
General Prologue (A 576 f.)^^, who "ought to know the law of 
the realm, to protect his lord's business and to give assurance to 
the bailiffs, who are beneath him, in their difficulties"; the bailiff 
who had the general oversight of all that went on in the manor, 
and saw that the lower officers were faithful and active, the de- 
mesne properly tilled, the grain properly garnered, the cattle duly 
tended, the produce sold in best market, and accounts faithfully 
rendered to the auditors;" and finally, the provost, not a paid 
retainer but a serf or lord's chattel, elected by the peasants, having 
under his control the care of stock and grain, manorial plowings, 
reapings and threshings, and aiding the bailiff in his accounts. 
Although such an authority as Vinogradoff^^ identifies the English 
reeve with the provost or praepositus, still he recognizes that on 
many an estate this overseer was subordinate only to the seneschal 
and discharged a bailiff's functions. Chaucer's Reeve is rather 
bailiff than provost, dealing directly with his lord, outwitting 
auditors, ruling by terror under-bailiffs, herds and other servants, 
and winning wealth by his purchases — certainly no ordinary serf, 
but such a person as Robert Oldman, Baihff of Cuxham, whose 
accounts'' cast such a flood of hght upon fourteenth-century 
farming.^" 

" It is significant that Chaucer paves the way for the spirited portrait of the 
Reeve by devoting fully half of the immediately preceding picture of the Man- 
ciple, the faintest of all his sketches, to an account of law-bred "stiwardes of 
rente and lend," from whom bailiffs receive their instructions. 

" Compare with Chaucer's account of the Reeve, (A 593-594), "Wei coude 
he kepe a gerner or a binne; Ther was noon auditour coude on him winne," 
the requirements of the audit in the Seneschaucie (p. 109), "The auditors ought 
on their account to the bailiff to forbid that any comble of corn be received from 
the grange into the garner, but that one takes nine quarters for eight in sure 
measure striked from the stackers, and that the bushels and half bushels and 
the cantles and the rest which were wont to be hidden and forgotten, and are 
to the advantage of the provost if not taUied, be all tallied and all accounted 
for with the other." Miss Davenport, Economic Development of a Norfolk 
Manor, 1896, p. 23, points out that the bailiff received for his services two 
shiUings, doubled at a later time, a robe worth twenty shillings (Is this not 
Chaucer's "cote and hood"?), and a dwelhng at the cost of the lord (the "won- 
ing ful fair upon an heeth"). 

" Villainage in England, p. 318; compare Traill, Social England, II, 92. 

" Compare the "reues rekenynges" of Piers Plowman, B V, 427. 

'° Thorold Rogers, Agriculture atid Prices in England, 1866, I, 18, 506 (cited 
by Skeat) ; Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 48. 
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Now what of the relation between reeve and miller — a relation 
so close that Langland speaks of the two classes in one breath 
{Piers Plowman, B II, 110-111): 

Rainalde the Reue of Rotland sokene, 
Munde the Mellere, and many moo other. 

Sir Walter Scott's sketch of the mills in Scotland^' is equally 
applicable to conditions in mediaeval England: "All the world 
knows that the cultivators of each barony or regahty, temporal 
or spiritual, in Scotland are obliged to bring their corn to be grinded 
at the mill of the territory, for which they pay a heavy charge 

called the intown multures Those of the Sucken 

or enthralled ground were liable in penalties, if, deviating from the 
thirlage (or thraldom), they carried their grain to another mill." 
In England, too, the sole right of grinding corn, sometimes of making 
malt, was vested in the lord, and tolls derived from the privilege 
formed an important item.^^ This privilege he leased to a tenant 
and put the mill in order for his use. The books of the Cuxham 
Bailiff Oldman show that in 1299 Robert Newman was tenant of 
the mill at a rent of 40 s. the year, the landlord making all repairs 
and finding all machinery.^' We read in these same accounts that 
in 1330-1331 this Bailiff or Reeve made two journeys to London 
to arrange for and consummate the purchase of millstones for 
the Oxfordshire estate and to direct their transportation by river 
and road. On the Norfolk manor of Forncett,^ in the very coun- 
ty of our Reeve's "Baldeswelle," the miller was, in the thirteenth 
century, a stipendiary of the lord, receiving a fixed fee, but later 
farmed the mill as a paying tenant. The Reeve, therefore, came 
frequently to the mill, not only to supervise the grinding of the 
corn, like the college manciple of his own story (A 3991 f.), but to 
collect rents and to supply or resist demands for repairs and machin- 

^' The Monastery, chap. XIII. 

^ See Agriculture and Prices, I, 502 f .; Fleta lib. 2, chap. 71 (cited by Seebohm, 
English Village Community, p. 456.); Hone, Manor and Manorial Records, 
pp. 85-86; English Register of Godstow, E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser. 142 (1911), III, 
p. Ivi. 

^' Here is an item from the Cuxham Reeve's reckoning, 1316-1317 (Agri- 
culture and Prices, II, 617) : "Idem r. da xl s. de firma molendinae aquaticae per 
annum. Et de xiii s. iiiid. de firma molendinae fullonicae per annum. Summa 
liii s. iiii d." 

" Miss Davenport, Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, p. 24. 
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ery. What large room for altercation! Certainly there was no 
one better fitted than a reeve to pass judgment against a miller's 
honesty or to illustrate his rascality with a pointed tale.^ 

But in the give and take between the traditional enemies, Miller 
and Reeve, it is hardly fair tit for tat. The Reeve has an admirable 
story against a miller— very well found, for it fits, as if made to 
measure, his " deadly opposite," the stout, red, wide-mouthed carl of 
the General Prologue. Simkin, like his pilgrim prototype, is a good 
wrestler, handy with sword and buckler, a heavy drinker and a prac- 
tised thief, who wins, as the meed of his pilferings, a sharp conclusion. 
With chdnged name the fable is narrated. But the Miller has no 
story against a reeve. How then can he deal first blow? Chaucer 
has, however, up his sleeve a churl's tale against a carpenter, quite 
too good to be lost, so he turns to his General Prologue, introduces 
two lines (A 613-614) making the Reeve a carpenter — and the 
battle is on. This is, of course, only surmise, but there are certain 
good reasons for believing that the story suggested the trade, 
rather than the trade the story.^^'' There is no traditional connec- 
tion between a bailiff and the carpenter's calling. It must, how- 
ever, be immediately admitted that the carpenter and the smith 
on estates were usually tenants who gave their services in quittance 
of rent,^* so the Reeve, before rising to his present office, might 
fittingly have been "a wel good wrighte"; but surely Oswald and 
"the riche gnof," the carpenter of Oxford, had professionally 
little in common. Then there is already a Carpenter in the Gen- 
eral Prologue. Why introduce another, save to meet the exigen- 
cies of story? Moreover, the final line of the Prologue sketch of 
the Reeve seems to foreshadow faintly his quarrel with the Miller, 
"And ever he rood the hindreste of our route." Why? Is it too 
daring to suggest — because his enemy, the Miller, rides in front, 

'^ My colleague, Dean Joseph L. Hills of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Vermont, tells me that even today a story of a miller "tolling 
thrice" is widely current among farmers and managers of estates and never 
fails to arouse laughter. 

^^' This view is quite in accord with Professor Tatlock's statement {Develop- 
ment and Chronology, p. 143). "When Chaucer wrote the end at least of the 
Prologue, he had probably planned and perhaps written the first group or so, 
the Knight's Tale was ready to hand and Chaucer's Apology (725-742) seems 
to have reference to the Miller's and Reeve's Tales." 

'" Hone, Manor and M anorial Records , p. 73. 
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"bringing us out of town with his bagpipes"? In any case, what- 
ever the reason, the two foes went forth far asunder. 

If the shafts of the Miller's class-satire seem to fall beside the 
mark, as the kinship between our capable Norfolk Reeve and the 
silly Oxford carpenter is so remote, Chaucer puts in his churlish 
hands a far more effective weapon, the love motif. Thus armed, 
he assails Oswald not only as a quondam carpenter, but as a 
suspiciously sensitive husband (A 3150-3161); 

This dronken Miller spak ful sone ageyn, 

And seyde, "leve brother Osewold, 

Who hath no wyf, he is no cokewold. 

But I sey nat therefore that thou art oon; 

Ther been ful gode wyves many oon, 

And ever a thousand gode ayeyns oon badde, 

That knowestow wel thy-self, but — if thou madde. 

Why artow angry with my tale now? 

I have a wyf, pardee, as well as thou, 

Yet nolde I, for the oxen in my plogh, 

Taken up-on me more than y-nogh, 

As demen of myself that I were oon; 

I wol beleve wel that I am noon." 

Quite as essential to the setting of the Miller's story is the Reeve's 
long and world-weary comment upon his foolish old age (A 3867- 
3898).^^ The obvious parallel between the Reeve and the victim 
of the Miller's Tale Ues not in their common trade, which is for- 
gotten so utterly that a double reminder in the Reeve's Prologue 
(A 3861, 3915) is necessary, but in their like cuckoldry, the tradi- 
tional fate of eld mated to youth. The story, absolutely pointless 
as an attack upon a profession, is eminently successful as a fabliau 
of the futile jealousy of age. "For al his keping and his jalousye," 
of which there has been constant mention, the old carpenter is 
easily beguiled by young like-to-like. The Reeve's Tale, so 
potent in its class-satire against thievish millers, is also brimful 
of illicit love, bafHed jealousy, and outraged parenthood; but the 
Miller is far too careless a husband to feel aught but the conviction 
and penalty of dishonesty. Thus the ridicule of classes and the 
woman-question are blended, now one element uppermost, now 

" For two of the elements, anger and covetousness, in the Reeve's dreary 
picture of old age one turns, not in vain, to Cicero, Seneca, Egidio Colonna, and 
a host of mediaeval allegorists and poets. But the direct source of the Reeve's 
lament is still to seek. Hie on! 
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the other. In all this, no suggestion of capital Sins, for the influ- 
ence of the Parson's Tale and its category of Vices is not exerted 
until later in the collection. 

The three chief quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims are alike 
in this — that each represents a clash between traditionally hostile 
classes, rather than the chance encounter of individuals — yet in 
details of treatment they vary widely. The contention between 
Friar and Summoner is artistically the most successful, inasmuch 
as the class-feud is skilfully maintained throughout the stories of 
both, and is most dextrously interwoven, as in Langland, with the 
exemplification of Wrath, one of the baleful Seven. The quarrel 
of Manciple and Cook, rich in typical elements, is supported only 
throughout the Manciple's Prologue and yields entirely in his 
Tale to the combined interest of popular theology — the perverse 
illustration of Sins of the Tongue — and the querelle des femmes. 
And the professional hostihty of Miller and Reeve, admirably 
sustained in the story of the second, not only invokes to its aid, 
in the tale of the first, the desperate makeshift of the carpenter's 
trade, but must there rely for its effect upon the ever-present 
problem of the sexes. 

Frederick Tupper. 

University of Vermont. 



